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TARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


This document deserves the careful attention of all the friends 
of education in the State. The brief space occupied by the 
remarks of the Secretary, and at the same time the large num- 
ber of important facts and suggestions which it embraces, lead 
us to suppose that it was not the design of its author to swell his 
report into a cumbersome volume, but to condense it into a com- 
pass that will render it practically useful. From the statement 
of the year’s labors, it is plainly apparent that the Secretary has 
not been idle; that he has been industriously and successfully 
employed in acquainting himself with the actual condition and 
necessities of the schools in the Commonwealth; and that his 
observations have already led him to just and legitimate conclu- 
sions. Some of these, containing suggestions of general appli- 
cation, we shall transfer to our columns. 

The mode of prosecuting his investigations is clearly indicated 
by the Secretary in the following extract : 


“T made a beginning in the school-room, and directed my obser- 
vation to the following, among other particulars, namely: the number 
of pupils in the school, and the regularity of their attendance; the 
number of pupils and of classes under the charge of the same 
teacher; the variety and character of the studies introduced, the 
extent to which they were respectively pursued, and the order in 
which they were arranged ; the class-books used, and their adapta- 
tion to the age and attainments of the pupil; the capacities, literary 
attainments, general intelligence, manners, morals, and professional 
ardor of the teacher, his knowledge of the human mind in general, 
and of the peculiarities of the juvenile mind in particular; the 
order pursued in developing the mental faculties, and the means 
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employed ; the mode of instruction adopted, the kind of task im- 
posed, the rate of progress required, and the manner and propor- 
tions in which study and instruction were combined. Special pains 
have been taken to ascertain whether the teacher’s mind kept even 
pace with that of his pupil, or whether it was in advance of it; 
whether too much was undertaken or too little; whether the mere 
words and abstract definitions of the author were read, learned, or 
recited without the corresponding ideas, or the ideas themselves with 
a definite and clear outline were imprinted on the imagination ; 
whether the mind was invigorated by the exercise so as to find fresh 
delight in it, or was perplexed, weakened, and discouraged ; whether 
the habits formed in the school were, in all respects, such as would 
be useful in sabsequent life, or whether many of them would need 
to be changed on entering into business, or going into society; and 
finally, whether the discipline was exercised with a genial powe-, or 
was defective, either from lenity or;from too great severity.” 


From his remarks on ‘“¢ Attendance,” we quote the following: 


“ But, after all these and other similar allowances, which candor 
requires us to make, there is certainly among parents, in different 
parts of the State, a culpable neglect in regard to the education of 
their children. If, as is highly probable, a more careful examination 
will reduce the number of parents and guardians, reported as being 
recreant to their trust, it is quite certain that the case of the remain- 
der will appear in a worse light than before. Were we to seek 
them out in their homes, we should have before us the revolting 
sight of many abodes of poverty and vice, and wretchedness, where 
the children of the household are in a state worse than orphanage. 

“The first thing to be done is, by a more exact scrutiny to reduce 
the evil from a vague apprehension to a tangible form, and then to 
devise means for abating, and, if possible, removing it. If the 
towns or their committees would, after ascertaining the number of 
children not in the schools, institute a particular inquiry into the 
causes of their absence, an important step would be taken towards 
finding the remedy. In some instances, there would seem to be no 
better means of obviating the difficulty than the faithful use of that 
moral influence which it is in the power of every town, or of its 
enlightened citizens, to exert; and there would be no happier sign 
of the approach of a better day than to see the people themselves, 
of their own accord, taking up this matter in earnest. As to the 
treatment required in other cases, I forbear to enter into any dis- 
cussion until further information shall be obtained. For a similar 
reason, I postpone the particular consideration of the subject of 
irregular attendance. Parents, teachers and committees have in this 
regard yet a great work to perform.” 


‘*¢ The Appointment of Teachers,” occupies several pages of 
the Report. This is a subject which, though hitherto neglected, 
has long demanded the serious consideration of the legislature. 
The misuse, or the abuse of the appointing power, has in too 
many instances been the fruitful source of irreparable mischiefs. 
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There is no one, whose capacities and qualifications should be so 
cautiously examined and clearly determined, as those of the 
applicant for a teacher’s office. A father who is about to select 
a tutor for his son avails himself of every means within his 
reach to ascertain the mental and moral character of those from 
whom he is to choose. Yet they to whom is committed the ap- 
pointment of a teacher ofa public school, select for all the 
fathers and mothers in the district. That the responsibility of 
this trust has not been in many instances fully felt, and that the 
obligations which it imposes have been frequently but carelessly 
or worse than carelessly discharged, is beyond question true. 
The suggestions of the Secretary on this topic will, we are con- 
vinced, be cordially responded to from every section of the 
State. The abstracts from the reports of the school committees 
in the different counties, show that such a response has been in 
many quarters anticipated. Would our limits permit, we should 
gladly transfer all that the Secretary has said on this point. We 
must, however, content ourselves with a few short passages. 


“The highest success of a school depends on the concurrence of 
a variety of causes. Among these, none are more important than 
high qualifications in the teacher. We may with as much truth 
affirm that the teacher is the vital organ of the school, as the Athe- 
nian poet did that “men are the bulwark of a city.” All the other 
provisions of a school are subordinated to this. Neither large ap- 
propriations of money, nor well-constructed and_ well-furnished 
houses, nor regularity of attendance, nor spirit and zeal on the part 
of parents, nor careful supervision by committees, will be of any avail, 
if, to crown the whole, the teacher be not qualified for his task. 
His mind, and heart, and will, give tone and character to the entire 
school. By his penetration are the capacities and intellectual state 
of the pupils to be discovered. By him are the plumb-lines to be 
applied with nice observation, and the frame-work of a solid educa- 
tion adjusted, at the same time adapted to its position, and symmet- 
rical in its parts. He should know the principles on which the 
mind is to be trained, as well as the subjects on which instruction‘is 
to be given. From him, too, must emanate the influence which shall 
produce a well-organized little community, inspiring a love of im- 
provement, a sense of propriety, and an enthusiasm, extending to all 
the appropriate duties of the school-room. Nothing is more certain 
than that the schools themselves vary with the varying character of 
their teachers. Indeed, these are to the schools what generals are 
to an army. It is very plain, then, that the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers is a matter of such paramount importance as to 
require the utmost caution in adjusting the appointing power.” 


The Secretary proposes that the appointing power shall be 
vested in the school committees only. 


“ Precisely those qualifications which fit men for the office of 
superintending committee, fit them for seeking out the best teachers. 
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The duty of examining and recommending school books, for exam- 
ple, requires a knowledge of the processes of education, and the 
adaptation of means to ends in coudueting them, possessed by few. 
Que must have a knowledge of all the qualities which enter into a 
good text-book in each of the branches of study pursued in the 
schools. The number of studies, their selection, the order in which 
they are to be pursued, and the adaptation of books, both to the sub- 
jects of which they treat and to the age, mental habits and attain- 
ments of the pupils, are all subjects for bis consideration. He who 
can form a good judgment on these points, is already in a situation 
to tell what kind of teacher is needed. And if this knowledge is 
ever required, it is required as a guide in the selection of a suitable 
candidate for the office of teacher. It will afterwards appear that, 
however it may be in theory, in practice the nominating act is more 
influential in deciding the appointment, than is the examination, or 
act of confirmation.” 


The evil results of selecting a teacher from the number of 
those who happen to apply, with reference rather to his terms 
than to his abilities and fitness, are thus described : — 


“The effect upon the standing and respectability of the profes- 
sion is truly disastrous. Valuable teachers cannot compete with 
them in cheapness in the public market. The latter are, therefore, 
often preferred for their easy terms, while the former are passed by, 
as supercilious in their feelings and exorbitant in their demands. 
That good teachers, finding themselves put upon a level with such 
men, should at length abandon the occupation for one more honor- 
able and lucrative, is almost a matter of course. Must not the policy 
which attracts mediocrity to the school-room, necessarily banish from 
it whatever is above mediocrity? Persons of the latter description 
will never consent to go about habitually, like vagrants, seeking em- 
ployment and changing their places of labor with the fluctuating 
policy of different district agents. It is only persons of abject minds 
that will long endure such humiliations. In such a state of things, 
—and it exists in some parts of the state, — there can never be a 
body of teachers worthy of being considered as a profession. Those 
who might be an honor to it, will generally make it nothing but a 
stepping-stone to something higher and better. There are by this 
system, no encouragements held out to teachers, to make the im- 
provement necessary to give respectability to the profession. The 
frequent changes of place, moreover, leave them no time to carry 
out a method of instruction, and test it by its results. A teacher's 
life becomes a perpetual series of beginnings, without the means of 
continued progress. Were he to remain in this calling, he would be 


obliged to resign himself to his lot, and teach in that ineffectual and 


unsatisfactory way which the policy of his employers forces upon 
him. If he do not sink ultimately to a mere man of routine, and 
give up all hope of advancement, he will show more perseverance 
than can ordinarily be expected under such circumstances. 


A.few pages of the Report are devoted to Teachers’ Insti- 
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tutes,” and “‘ Associations.” These, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary, are aids of vital importance in awakening the enthusiasm 
of teachers, and promoting the healthful progress of education. 
During the past year six ‘l'eachers’ Institutes have been held in 
different sections of the State. So well satisfied are the Board 
of Education with their favorable operation, that. they propose 
holding twelve institutes during the ensuing year. 





PRECOCITY. 


[Tue following extract is taken from an article that originally 
appeared in “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.” It was doubtless written 
by an observer of * boys and girls” in London. ‘The sentiments 
are, however, in our judgment peculiarly applicable to the 
“rising generation”’’ of this meridian. How much certain 
popular notions of government and discipline, at home and in 
school, have conduced to this precocious development of the 
* juveniles,” we leave it to our readers to determine. Our indi- 
vidual preference, we freely confess, is for the manners and mor- 
als of the children of the * old school.’’ ] 

It was once said of a certain man, “ that he had never been a 
boy.”’ That was meant to point him out ironically as a grand 
exception to the common race of mortals ; but what was the ex- 
ception then, really seems to have become the rule now, and I 
am tempted to think that the race of boys is fast becoming ex- 
tinct, and being replaced by a race of manikins, wanting alike in 
the grave power of maturity and the light-hearted wildness of 
childhoou. I have seen upon the same apple-tree fruit unripe 
indeed, but full, and juicy, and promising luscious mouthfuls 
when the sun should hrve matured them ; and close by, a little, 
half-withered, prematurely-shrivelled thing, looking as if it had 
forgotten to grow last year, and was not thought worth gather- 
ing; and I could not help thinking that that was to the other 
apples what manikins are to real boys; and as I am fond of fruit, 
I only hope the apple-trees will not take to extensively imitating 
the vagaries of us mortals. Solemnly and seriously, I cannot 
help wondering sometimes whether those old fairy tales are true 
about the mischievous sprites changing human infants in their 
cradles for young elves of their own species, and thinking that 
the race, curtailed of their old dominions of forest and green- 
wood, and thicket copse and barren waste, and scorning the doc- 
trines of Malthus, are compelled to find outlets for their supera- 
bundant and unemployed population; and are exchanging with 
earthly mothers and fathers on an extensive scale. The suppo- 
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sition is no doubt a most extravagant one, but how on earth else 
to account for the wonderful increase of manikins I do not know; 
and, perhaps, when one is involved in a puzzle of doubt and per- 
plexity, without a chance of lighting upon a reasonable solution, 
an unreasonable one is better than none at ail. When I was 
a boy of thirteen or fourteen, I think I was a fair specimen of 
boys of my time and age. My father was an old soldier, settled 
down after a life of hardship and warfare into a country gentle- 
man of some standing and consideration in the village where we 
then lived, and moving in at least as good society as Mr. Smith- 
son, a retired coal merchant I know, at No. 4 in our terrace ; 
yet I do not know two more entirely different beings, than Mas- 
ter Smithson, now in his early teens, and what I was then. I 
looked, as I recollect, like a boy ; there was no more of the man 
in me than there is of the full-blown flower in the bud; while 
Master Smithson is a perfect manikin— a good specimen of his 
class ; and if you were to look at him through a powerful magni- 
fying glass, and imagine the whiskers, you might take him for an 
exquisite of the first water. My short jacket, corduroy trow- 
sers, laced shoes, and open collar, are, in my mind’s eye, in de- 
cided contrast with the superb apparel of the representative of 
more modern boys, who endues himself in a shiny satin stock, 
adorned with pins and chains, a frock-coat of the smartest cut, 
and kerseymere trowsers of the finest texture, tightly strapped 
down over patent miniature Wellingtons, of the highest possible 
lish. 
TS the forest on the borders of which our snug house stood, I 
used to roam at freedom, birds-nesting, blackberry-gathering, 
cricketing with the village boys, and bathing in the deep clear 
pool in its quietest nooks, my face all tan and freckles, and my 
hands sunburnt and scratched ; or sometimes I would gallop for 
miles round on the rough shaggy forest pony, which was my es- 
pecial property ; while Master Smithson wears Paris kid gloves, 
uses cosmetics to improve his complexion, never indulges in 
rougher summer exercise than a quiet walk on the shady side of 
the way, when he is tired calls a “‘ Hansom” with perfect compo- 
sure and self-possession, has his hair cut and curled at the Bur- 
lington Arcade, and takes his bath at the Hummuns. My 
father’s old gold repeater, with an outer case almost large 
enough to fry a beef-steak, and its pendent bunch of seals, one 
bearing the family arms, used to seem to me the very ne plus 
ultra of watches, and was an object of my especial ambition ; but 
young Smithson has a Parisian time-keeper, about the size of a 
half-crown, with an enamelled case, on which is represented Ve- 
nus and Adonis, and it is suspended round his neck by a massive 
gold chain, with a smaller one from which depends a dashing 
brequet seal, bearing the crest of the Smithsons — the said crest, 
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by-the-way, having been fished up a year or two ago, at some ex- 

nse, by the Herald King, and emblazoned conspicuously on 
both doors and back of the family Brougham. Great as was the 
contrast between the outside of this young Englander and my- 
self, it is scarcely so great as between the inner man or boy (1 
am rather puzzled which to say). I knew as much Latin as the 
village clergyman could get into me, was a tolerable arithme- 
tician, knew something of mathematics, had a good smattering 
of history, and was tolerably acquainted with geography ; while 
our young friend Smithson could never compass an accurate 
knowledge of the rule of three, is far better acquainted with the 
Casino than with Kuclid, and has about as much knowledge of 
latitude and longitude as a dancing bear. But then he extends 
his studies in another direction — he has progressed with the 
march of intellect — for, calling in upon the Smithsons the other 
morning, I found him in an embroidered Persian dressing-gown, 
reclining upon the sofa, and languidly perusing a translation of 
the last novel by the inexhaustible Alexandre Dumas. I well 
recollect, too, my reverence for my father, who, with his grave 
cheerfulness and stern old soldierlike discipline, I should almost 
as soon have thought of treating disrespectfully as of playing fa- 
miliarly with Wombwell’s largest lion. But Master Smithson 
calls his “ guv’nor”’ (that’s the word now), a stingy old fogy, 
behind his back, and laughs at him often to his face. 

The strongest contrast, perhaps, is in our behavior to stran- 
gers ; they used to treat me like a boy, and ask me how I did ; 
say I looked healthy and strong; and, perhaps, (as old General 
Johnson did the last time my father and I met him in London,) 
slip a half-sovereign into my hand, saying, they dared say I knew 
what to do with it. I used to thank them with a bow — answer 
their questions, and hold my tongue; but Master Smithson re- 
marks with great facility, that it is “a fine day” or “ deuced 
hot,” or “ uncommonly wet,” and thinks that he has as much, or 


‘it may be more right to an independent share in the conversa- 


tion than that “old fogy,’’ Smithson the elder; and if the old 
General (who assuredly would not have offered money to so fine 
a gentleman) had put a piece of gold into his hand, I really be- 
lieve the modern youngster would have had serious thoughts of 
calling him out. With women, too, I remember that, like most 
boys of that time, I was very shy. I used to blush up to the 
eyes on going into our quiet parlor, and unexpectedly finding 
some of the neighboring ladies and their daughters, chatting with 
my good mild mother ; but young Smithson, bless you, offers to 
escort his mother’s friends home, and gives his arm to a dowager 
or a demoiselle, with all the grace and gallantry of a courtier of 
Charles the Second. It is not only in boys of the Smithson 
class that this precocity obtains. No matter how many years 
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ago, I used to think smoking, a manly accomplishment, (Master 
5. by-the-by puffs cigars at thirty-two shillings a pound, and takes 
an amber-tipped hookah at home,) and I was in the habit of oc- 
casionally picking from old haystacks a sort of reed, and making 
myself disagreeably sick by smoking it; but now ragged boys of 
all ages indulge openly in short pipes ; and it is not many weeks 
ago, walking in the environs of a country town, I actually met a 
cheesemonger’s boy, of about twelve, aproned, with his basket on 
his arm, smoking a pipe, with a meerschaum bowl almost the 
size of a half-pint pot, and a tube half as long as himself, and 
strutting along with the composure and gravity of a German pro- 
fessor taking his morning walk. 

What a difference there is in girls, too, compared with what 
they used to be! I do think they have been changed quite as 
much as boys; in their hearts, perhaps, they are more as they 
were. But I cannot help comparing my own sisters with the 
modern misses I occasionally meet, and contrasting the broad- 
brimmed straw hats, short frocks, pinafores, and romping of the 
one, with the guaze bonnets, pelerines, beflounced dresses, and 
rainbow parasols of the latter. I verily believe if you had given 
my sisters, at ten years old, the finest sylpide parasol that ever 
was bought or sold in Regent-street, it would in a couple of 
hours have been converted into a machine to catch butterflies, or 
something of the sort, and smashed before the day was over ; 
and thinking of this, I could not help laughing at some little 
ladies, whose conversation I overheard a short time ago. ‘Two 
were just entering their teens, the third a little toddling thing of 
five or six, and they had all parasols. ‘The two eldest carried 
theirs majestically upright, but the younger performed with hers 
some eccentric motions, for which she was gravely reprimanded 
by one of the dowagers, the other kindly excusing her by the 
plea, that she was ‘ such a little thing, you know.” 

These may seem small matters; but I honestly confess that I 
regard them with some interest, as indications of what the future 
people are to be, and I am old-fashioned enough to like, in this re- 
spect at all events, what was better than what is. I should not 
object so much to precocity in knowledge or power, but this is a 
sort of precocity which seems to indicate that the heart is getting 
old while the brain remains young; that the sincerity of nature 
is fading away before artificial forms ; ; that the fresh impulses of 
soul are being withered by conventional ceremony ; that the 
gayety of youth and its wild light-heartedness are being checked 
by arbitrary notions of propriety, and its simplicity being cor- 
rupted by finery and ostentation. I like men really to be men ; 
and in order that that should come to pass, I think it necessary 
that children should really be children. Many may differ from 
me, but in my opinion, a fine manly character is better reared 
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up out of the enthusiasm, the wild energy and ready sympathies, 
and earnest, confident simplicity of true childhood, than out of 
the premature gravity, distrust, and decorum of the manikin 
tribe ; and I shrink with nervous fear from that state of society 
in which hearts shall grow old before brains develop or forms 
expand, and the rising generation lose the openness and candor 
of youth, and acquire the duplicity and secrecy of old age, be- 
fore they even enter upon the real business of life. Depend 
upon it, the subject is well worthy of the consideration of the 
mothers and fathers of England, and it will be well for all if it 
seriously engage their attention. 





GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL CONSIDER- 
ATIONS FROM LT. MAURY’S RECENT PAPERS ON 
COMMUNICATION WITH THE PACIFIC. 


LONGITUDINAL RIVERS. 


A RIVER that runs east or west crosses no parallels of latitude, 
consequently, as it flows towards the sea, it does not change its 
climate, and, being in the same climate, the crops that are cul- 
tivated at its mouth are grown also at its sources, and from one 
end to the other of it there is no variety of productions ; it is all 
wheat and corn, or wine, or oil, or some other staple. Assorted 
cargoes, therefore, cannot be made up from the produce which 
such a river brings down to market. 

On the other hand, a river that runs north or south crosses 
parallels of latitude; changes its climate at every turn; and as 
the traveller descends it, he sees, every day, new agricultural 
staples abounding. Such ariver bears down to the sea a variety 
of productions, some of which some one or another of the different 
nations of the earth is sure to want, and for which each one will 
send to the markets at its mouth, or the port whence they are 
distributed over the world. ‘The assortments of merchandise, 
afforded by such a river, are the life of commerce. ‘They give it 
energy, activity, and scope. Such ariver is the Mississippi, and 
the Mississippi is the only such river in the world. 


THE INTERTROPICAL SEA. 


But the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea—call them 
the intertropical sea of America, for they are in fact but one 
sea—are supported by the most magnificent system of river 
basins in the world, and the grandest back country on the face 
of the earth. The rivers which empty into this American sea 
drain more back country than do ail the seas of Europe; and 
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they drain more climates than do all the other rivers which empty 
into any one of the three great oceans. 

This intertropical sea is the receptacle and outlet for all the 
variety of produce that is known to the climates and soils of 
seventy degrees of latitude. (I am considering the Amazon as 
tributary to the Caribbean Sea, and will show it so tobe.) The 
back country which supports and supplies with the elements of 
commerce this sea of ours, extends from 20° south to 50° north. 
The land within this region is fruitful beyond measure ; it includes 
all the producing latitudes on the face of God’s footstool, and 
every variety of production, except tea and a few spices, that 
the three grand kingdoms of nature afford, is to be found here in 
the greatest perfection, profusion, and abundance. Coal measures 
without limit ; mountains of iron; the best silver and the richest 
copper mines, and all the materials of mineral wealth, abound in 
this region as they do nowhere else. Nor is the vegetable king- 
dom less prolific or beautiful. ‘The finest of wheat, the best 
of fruits, corn without measure, hemp, cotton, rice, sugar, wine, 
oil, indigo, coffee, and India-rubber, tobacco and timber, dyestuffs, 
and the finest of woods, are all to be found in this magnificent 
system of basins in vast quantities, and in great beauty and per- 
fection. 

Nor are the supplies from the animal kingdom on a scale less 
grand. Every thing that island or mountain, sea-shore or inland 
basin, plains and pampas, tierras templadas or tierras calientes, 
can produce, is brought down to enrich this great cornucopia of 
commerce. It occupies a geographical position that makes it 
the commercial centre of the sea; and on account of this very 
position it possesses advantages which no other part of the wide 
ocean has ever enjoyed. It is between two hemispheres. It has 
a continent to the north and a continent tothe south. When it 
is seed-time on one side of it, it is harvest time on the other; 
and there will be, when its back country is settled up, a perpetual 
delivery of crops in its markets. 

With Europe to the east and Asia to the west, it is midway 
between the two parts of the Old World, and it stands on an emi- 
nence in navigation and commerce which places all parts of 
the earth at its feet, and from which it may be made to send its 
surplus produce down the currents of the ocean or before the 
winds of heaven, to the people of every city and clime who are 
to be found on the sea-shore. 


OCEAN CURRENTS AND WINDS. 


An ocean current sweeps past the mouth of the Amazon into 
the Caribbean Sea, and makes that river discharge there. This 
current runs thence through the Yucatan pass; rushes by the 
Balize, and, dashing along at the rate of four miles the hour, 
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whirls through the Straits of Florida, and enters the Atlantic 
Ocean in the shape of the benignant Gulf Stream, which tempers 
with its warmth the climates of Europe, and bears along thence 
the surplus produce that is delivered to it from this magnificent 
system of American rivers and river basins. On the other side, 
this intertropical sea is separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the Pacific Ocean, across which a good thoroughfare is required, 
in order to place this cornucopia of the world practically and 
commercially where it is geographically, viz., midway between 
Europe and Asia. 

From this proposed opening, the trade-winas of the Pacific 
blow from the eastward to the westward, and extend entirely 
across that ocean. ‘They blow with wonderful regularity, steadi- 
ness and constancy. In“ running down the trades” the mariner 
enjoys the most beautiful navigation. Without care for his safety, 
he sails before them day after day, for weeks together, never 
once touching a brace or handling a sail. In them the sea is 
always smooth, the weather fine, and the climate delicious. Gales 
of wind are unknown, and life there becomes so delightful to the 
sailor, that, with nothing to do, he congratulates himself in mere 
wantonness with the remark that “ it is well all parts of the sea 
had not been so, else his mother would have been a sailor.” 

The trade-winds embrace a belt of ocean about fifty degrees 
of latitude in breadth, extending from twenty-five or thirty de- 
grees north, to twenty-five or thirty degrees south. An ordinary 
sailer in running them down, will average, day after day, two 
hundred miles. She counts upon them with as much certainty 
as the flatboat-man counts upon the downward current of the 
Mississippi river. ‘To the north of the equator they blow from 
the north-east ; to the south of it they blow from the south-east. 
From these winds the Pacific takes its name. The “ keels,” 
*“‘ broad horns,” and rafts, which come down the Mississippi, 
might navigate the trade-wind region — opposite to the middle of 
which is the Caribbean Sea— with as much safety as they can 
descend the river. Open boats, yawls, have been known to sail 
thousands of miles before them across that ocean. So smooth 
and exempt from storms is it where these winds prevail, that 
much of the coasting trade of Peru is carried on by “‘catamarans,”’ 
or ‘*balsas.”’ ‘These “ balsas” are nothing more than a few 
light logs tied together; in other words, they are a Mississippi 
raft, with a pole stuck down between two of the logs, to which a 
sail is tied. Piling their produce in sacks or bales on these logs, 
the Peruvians stand boldly out to sea, and perform sea voyages 
of considerable duration. 

It is not overdrawing the picture to add, that, with a ship 
canal across the Isthmus, the raft which comes down the Missis- 
Sippi river or the boat for navigating the Lllinois canal might, on 
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arriving at New Orleans, and not finding a market there, stick 
up a pole for a mast, and, setting sail, go to the Sandwich Islands 
or Manilla, and perhaps to China. Getting through the Gulf to 
the canal across the Isthmus would be the most difficult and 
dangerous part of the voyage. — Living Age. 





FORCED EDUCATION. 


We use the above strong term for the double purpose of 
attracting attention to what we are about to write, and of indicat- 
ing, in a way to be understood, our conviction that education 
must be forced upon the people before it can be made to do the 
whole of its great work. The words will doubtless startle some 
who have not thought much upon the subject, and they may seem 
abrupt to many who really think that the voluntary principle, 
upon which school systems are based, does not meet the necessi- 
ties of society. t is well, however, at times to avoid the zigzags 
of routine, and go straight to the object sought, even though a 
scarecrow be set up in the path. The geometrical paradox, that 
the farthest way round is the nearest way home, is significant 
nowadays only in Congress, where it makes a very convenient 
principle in estimating constructive mileage. An apt term, though 
harsh and forbidding, is the most efficacious in the long run, and 
nothing is less out of place in the discussions of subjects that have 
become hackneyed, and therefore uninteresting. Forced educa- 
tion is what present exigencies demand, whether we like the 
words or not. Universal education is spoken of just as if such a 
thing could be found in any State of this republic. It has not 
half the verity of a fiction of law, which, in its guise of to wit, 
does, now and then, look like atruth. Universal education exists 
only on statute books, in executive messages, or in the mouths 
of popular orators. It is an idealism that, in a free country at 
least, has not ventured to take shape out of the domain of theory. 
A despotism or two in Europe, has given it practical scope, and 
that is one reason, perhaps, why it yet shrinks from contact with 
republican organizations. It is time to see and state facts as they 
are. ‘There is no such thing in the land as universal education ; 
nor can there be, until parents are compelled to educate their 
children at home, or have them educated in schools. 

We are willing, at the start, to be told by those who oppose a 
compulsory system, that the religion which God sent to man, has 
found its way into the world’s heart unaided by force, and that, 
if left to its own high impulses, it will make earth a paradise, and 
people every part with beings really bearing the Divine image. 
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It will not alarm us to be reminded, in this connection, of the In- 
quisition, and the countless other appliances that have been set 
in motion at different epochs to make man’s faith subserve the 
purposes of despotism ; nor shall we stop to deny, what indeed is 
a truth cf history, that all such means of conviction have failed, 
or doubt that they will fail just as often as they are used. It 
will be seen in the course of this discussion, that a system, which 
enables every member of society to.do his duty by compelling 
him to do what the end of society requires, is the best of all sys- 
tems, not purely religious, and that its only pre-requisite is an 
extended application of a principle now universally recognized. 
Society does not require, as an essential of its legitimate and 
proper development, that all its members should hold the same 
dogmas, and government, therefore, has no right to impose any 
particular religion upon the people ; but society does require, and 
government ought to say, that every child shall have education 
enough to enable him to think, feel, and act right, in view of good 
citizenship, and of the various relations which should subsist be- 
tween man and man. Let this be done, and religion will have 
free scope to effect the rest. 

We use the term forced education. Italicized, it has an ugly 
look. As already hinted, it suggests penalties, inquisitions, tor- 
tures. It calls up images of terror. It taints, at first blush, 
the purity of liberty. It wars, apparently, against the principle 
of republicanism. It seems to pluck from the old Declaration its 
very spirit, and give to the winds the cherished and beautiful 
form of self-government. But look at it closely. Take off its 
gala dress of italics, and see if it is really a monster. Who of 
the millions can say that education, in some of its forms and 
degrees, has not been forced upon him at some time or other ? 
Show us the child of three years, or of two, or of one, that has 
been left free to do as it pleased in every thing! No matter how 
neglectful the parent, his will is law to the child. The child 
obeys that law, and this obedience is the germ of its education. 
A home without law would be a paradox or a nonentity. The 
law may be bad, obedience to it an evil, and the education which 
results a vice ; still it is education. Go a step further. Schools 
are established, and those who attend them are compelled to learn. 
The school has its law, and the first thing taught is the necessity 
of heeding it. The teacher’s presence in school implies the idea 
of foree—legal force. Sometimes, he unites in himself’ the 
three usual functions of government, and makes, interprets and 
executes the law. The teachers in our public schools, though 
less autocratic than some of those in private schools, yet work to 
force education upon their pupils. If a parent should get angry 
and take his child out of school, because the master required it 
to learn its lessons and be educated, every body would laugh at 
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him, and call him a fool. Here are two laws, —the will of the 
parent and the rule of the school, — both recognized as necessi- 
ties, and enforced as such, and yet noone sees any thing partic- 
ularly monstrous in either of them. 

Forced education, then, is no bugbear, even in this land of 
free institutions. It is too essential, too common, too popular, to 
become a terror, even though its principle should be extended. 
All our systems of public instruction, north, south, east and 
west, recognize this principle. Legislators mean force when 
they make school laws. The people expect force when they send 
their sons and daughters to the schools. They would be the last 
to encourage the idea, that a school-room is a mere bowling- 
saloon, where the teacher is set up like a nine-pin, and knocked 
down for the general amusement. Let us be understood. The 
compulsory principle exists. It can be extended without doing 
violence to any thing higher than simple prejudice. Nothing 
new is proposed, only the wider application of what is old. What 
a parent ought to do for his child, and what most parents in fact 
do, all should be made to do, or have it done for them. ‘The 
present system of education is briefly stated: every town is 
required by law to establish schools; these schools are free to 
every child; no one of legal age, who applies for admission, 
can be excluded. ‘his system, in some modification or other, 
has existed in New England time out of mind. Once, in the 
unbending earnestness of Puritanism, it meant what it said. It 
is a beneficent, magnanimous, sublime system. It has achieved 
miracles in the furtherance of its glorious mission. It has up- 
held the religious institutions of the country, established on solid 
foundations the civil and political rights of the people, and 
stamped its image more or less vividly upon nearly every state 
organization in this broad confederacy. It is not easy to say 
what the country would have been without free schools. Judg- 
ing from the history and present condition of many other coun- 
tries, the few, who chanced to be exalted to a mere intellectual 
superiority, would have forced prerogative to its extremest limit, 
or the many, who grovelled in the mud holes of ignorance, would 
have made anarchy their genius of the whirlwind, and themselves 
the playthings of its fury. Christianity might have gained a 
slight foothold here and there, but it would have reeled under 
the weight of bigotry, or grown up a stupendous system of su- 
perstition. This much at least from what we know of our own 
history, in contrast with that of other nations, may be predicated 
of a state of things in which free schools should have had no 

art. 
' We desire to do full justice to the New England system of edu- 
cation, because we believe that, codperating with the religious 
system, it has made our country what it is, and that it will con- 
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tinue to diffuse blessings more and more widely as it approximates 
to theoretical and practical perfection. It would be folly to wink 
its defects out of sight. They are manifold and salient. ‘Time, 
and the energies of great and good men, have obliterated many 
of them. ‘The slow and cautious finger of change, has abraded 
many sharp points, aud polished parts that were rough. Moun- 
tains of obstacles in the way of rapid advancement have been re- 
moved. The government, of our own State especially, has acted 
with singular foresight in its reformatory enactments, and there 
can be no doubt it will continue soto act. ‘The people, generally, 
have come up to the support of their institutions hke earnest and 
courageous Christians. Their affections are centered in them as 
those of parents in their children. They could bear, with a show of 
fortitude, the severance of almost any other tie than this. We 
would not abolish the system, but would add another column, to make 
its support surer and steadier. We would not mara line of its nobler 
features, but bring them all out in bolder relief. We propose no 
dangerous innovation, but a plan to render the system so acceptable 
that its perpetuity may be guaranteed. ‘The voluntary principle, 
by which a child may go to school or stay at home, according to the 
caprice of its parent or guardian, is the greatest danger the sys- 
tem has to encounter. 

In discussing this question, some propositions may be taken 
for granted ; at least they have been so far adopted by standard 
writers on education, that little is required beyond the statement 
of them. One is, that education is a threefold development. It 
regards the body, heart, and mind. It deals with the physical, 
the moral, and the intellectual. The education of the body begins 
before birth, in the care of the mother for her health, and it pre- 
cedes the education of the heart only in this respect. The mo- 
ment light breaks upon the physical eye, a moral twilight glimmers 
upon the soul. Every drop of food, that goes to nourish the 
body, leaves an impression upon the heart, long before conscious- 
ness works in the mind. Soon, however, the intellectual germ 
appears, and from that time the triple process of development, 
perfectly simple in itself, becomes an intricate study for the 
parent, and demands the most delicate care. The element of 
life, conscience, and thought, may be deadened by neglect, or it 
may be wrought into a power of the highest beauty, the purest 
virtue, and the intensest energy. Itis the end of education, to 
strengthen and expand this element. Once, and until within a 
few years, the theory of education was different. Development 
was only thought of as an orderof growth in plants. The teacher 
was not required to be an educator. With him, the body was a 
sort of good-for-nothing necessity, that might be kicked and tor- 
tured at will. It was of little use in the school-room except as a 
machine through which the memory could be reached. Con- 
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science was permitted to exercise its spiritual vocalities, and there- 
by strengthen itself, only in the Sunday school, and then but oncea 
week. ‘The intellect was deemed the all in all, and even this was 
forced to expend itself on memory-lessons, or amuse itself with 
goose-quills and slate-pencils. The idea of educating a child never 
entered a teacher’s brain. To impart knowledge without the means 
of using it, was the utmost to which he aspired. The committee were 
content if a sum was worked, or a sentence parsed according to the 
rule, the reason of the rule being of no consequence. The need 
of making the mind self-creative, by teaching it to think, and to 
think in subordination to an educated conscience, and this, too, as 
the great end of common school education, was a discovery reserved 
for the present. Once, an education could be finished, as many 
a boarding-school victim yet lives to attest; now, it can only be 
begun, and it ends with this life to begin again in the next. 
Another proposition might be taken for granted: every per- 
son has a right to such an education as we have defined. He is 
a living being without any volition of his own. He comes into 
the world physically helpless, and the wants of physical nature 
are supplied. All the arrangements of society are adapted to 
this end. If the parent be dead to the yearnings of love, or deaf 
to the voice of duty, or a slave to the despotism of poverty, the 
child’s claims to support are heeded in other directions. The 
right to live is absolute and unquestioned. ‘There is no sacred 
river, haunted by reptile deities, to swallow up the victims of 
parental vice or penury, under the plea of state necessity. No 
human bird of prey can rightfully devour its young to save it 
from starvation, even though stung by the instinct of previgion. 
Infanticide takes the form of murder, and the law, if it can save 
and does not, becomes, to all intents and purposes, an accessory 
before the fact, as much so, as if it had been consciously by act- 
ing in the person of any of its proper agents. The moral claims 
of the child are no less founded in right than its physical ones. 
The voice of theology proclaims all human beings who have a 
sense of right and wrong, accountable to their Creator. The 
human law, too, holds them fast to its requirements. Moral 
responsibility is a part of their intelligent nature. They have 
the same indubitable right to immunity from mental and moral 
degradation that they have to protection against starvation. 
Legal respousibility presupposes the ability to meet it. A duty 
exacted must be made practicable, or the exaction of it is a 
caprice of the most heartless despotism. A state law that should 
require every citizen, under severe penalties, to pass into Boston 
daily, through a labyrinth of dark passages running below the 
bed of the river, and at the same time should forbid him a guide, 
by whose aid alone he could thread the inextricable windings, 
would be a fair illustration of that legislative short sightedness or 
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iniquity which seeks to render its own exactions impossible, or 
at least neglects to make them practicable. There can be no 
objections against education as now understood. It will not ap- 
pear strange that many well meaning persons have been found 
opposing schools in their respective States, when it is considered, 
as already intimated, that the true theory of education is a re 
cent discovery. We certainly are not prepared to say that no 
education would have been better than that which passed for it, 
and yet passes for it all about us. The honest Pennsylvanian 
may have been over discreet when he refused to have his son 
taught penmanship, assigning as a reason that, if able to write, 
the boy would also be able and likely to become a forger; yet 
his remark contained a wholesome rebuke against the skeleton 
form of education then in vogue. A theory of education which 
has for its end the triple development of the human powers, meets 
every possible objection. It is easy to see that, if made univer- 
sal, it would change the whole face of society. Jf every child, 
without exception, could be subjected to its process early enough 
in life, humanity would begin to put on nobler forms even in our 
day, and be prepared to hold communion with the higher thoughts 
of Christianity. A merely physical development, such as at times 
has been regarded as the acme of human ambition, would pro- 
duce an external object of goodly appearance, but that object 
would walk over the earth, only superior to the untamed hero of 
the brutes in its erect posture. A merely intellectual devel- 
opment would give man the power to grasp the universe as he 
does now, but his rule would be the despotism of evil. A merely 
moral development might ensure virtue a stand-point, but it 
would rob it of motive, and leave it a beautiful but humiliating 
negation of itself. A development of the intellectual and physi- 
cal power, in total disregard of the moral, would place the soul 
of a fallen angel in the body of a giant ; while that of the moral 
and physical to the neglect of the intellectual, might prolong the 
life of virtue, but only to keep it timidly in known and beaten 
paths. The moral and intellectual, unaided by the physical, 
would soon wear itself out in the intensity of its effort to work 
wonders without the proper mechanism. Fortunately, the three 
powers have been more or less combined in the different epochs, 
and man has therefore been saved from laying violent hands on 
himself. Yet, the most important of the three has been strange- 
ly neglected. Moral development has not kept pace with the 
intellectual. Educators see this, and their energies are now 
pointed in the right direction. The glory of this age must be, to 
bring every mind within the sphere of the new influence. The 
voluntary principle, as we shall proceed to show, will never-do 
this; and to continue it, will be to deny, practically, what in 
theory is generally conceded. 

i 
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The voluntary principle has at no time succeeded in gathering 
all the children into school. ‘This is one of the standing facts in 
all the educational reports that are made annually by State super- 
intendents and school officers. It is, too, the most startling fact 
recorded in them. Nor is it confined to new States, where sys- 
tems of popular education are struggling manfully through the 
earlier stages of existence. It might be expected in the great 
West, where population from all parts of the known world crowds 
faster than systems can be wrought out, or school-houses built, 
and in the South, where plantations cover vast areas, and people 
are scattered sparsely over the country. ‘The fact is equally ap- 
parent in the old States. New England is not exempted. Our 
own State, the mother of common schools, is cursed with the 
delinquency. ‘Those who will be likely to read this article, are 
more or less familiar with the reports of the late Secretary of 
the Board of Education. That gentleman has done more than 
any other man to bring our educational system up to the highest 
possible standard, and his twelve years of incessant labor con- 
stitute the most brilliant era in our educational history. He 
has mastered the theory of education, and left the results of 
his official life, as a legacy of surpassing value, to his gifted and 
equally earnest successor. We invite attention to some of the 
details of his twelfth and last annual report, which was for the 
year 1848. 

In that report, it is stated that, of those supposed to be wholly 
or mainly dependent upon the common schools for all the school 
education they will ever obtain, there was an unbroken and total 
absence, in summer, of 42,960, and in winter, of 29,413 children ; 
that is, says Mr. Mann, there was this number of children who, re- 
spectively, during the summer and winter terms, were not brought 
for a day within the influences of our schools. It is also stated 
that, of the 204,436 children dependent on the common schools, 
there was an average absence of 81,390 during the summer, 
and 60,558 during the winter. In view of these facts, Mr. 
Mann remarks, that ‘‘ reason and argument have as yet failed to 
work a reform,”’ and that, “though slight improvements are 
exhibited from year to year, there is ground to fear that the 
disease is too chronic and deep-seated to yield to any thing but 
more energetic treatment.” 

The first and recent annual report of the new Secretary tells 
the same story. From this it appears, according to returns 
from 315 towns, that there are 215,926 children between four 
and sixteen years of age, in the State. It also appears, that the 
average attendance upon school, duringgthe last year, was only 
134,734. Here, then, are 81,000 children to be accounted for. 
It is not supposable that all of them staid out of school the whole 
year ; but the returns do not enable us to form very definite esti- 
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mates on this head, and Dr. Sears himself, is not so explicit as 

might be desired. Many of those, reported habitual absentees, 
are under five, and a portion of them over sixteen. He says of 
the former that, if they are well cared for at home, it may be a 
question whether either they or the community, will, in the end, 
lose any thing by their absence ; and, of the latter, that it would 
be hardly just to represent them as unbenefited by the provisions 
for their education. The 7f,in the first case, indicates due cau- 
tion on the part of the Secretary. The probability that a formidable 
proportion of these absentees are not well cared for at home, will 
be considered hereafter. The fact of non-attendance is what we 
seek to get now. Deduct from the 81,000, who either do not 
attend school at all, or who attend irregularly, the 37,000 reported 
at private schools, and 45,350 remain to be accounted for. 
The Secretary is sanguine that more definite information will 
show, that by far the larger proportion of those said to be out of 
school, do, in reality, attend a part of the year. Yet, after all 
allowances, he is of the opinion that there is among parents a 
culpable neglect in regard to the education of their children, and 
that, even if a more careful examination will reduce the numbers 
who are reported recreant to their trust, the case of the remain- 
der will appear in a worse light thanbefore. ‘* Were we to seek 
them out in their homes,”’ he continues, *‘ we should have before 
us the revolting sight of many abodes of poverty, and vice, and 
wretchedness, where the children of the household are in a state 
worse than orphanage.’’ He says that parents, teachers, and 
committees, have, in this regard, a great work to perform. We 
say, in addition, that legislators have a greater work to perform. 
In other States, especially i in New York and Pennsylvania, there 
is a like proportion of non-attendance and irregular attendance. 
In some of them, the evil swells up and blackens into a more 
startling aggregate. 

The immediate causes of the delinquency deplored, are not 
easily reached. Precise information on that point can only be 
drawn from more minute and more delicate investigations than any 
that have yet been attempted. Statistics will by and by unfold 
these causes, and it will then undoubtedly be seen how easily 
they might have been obviated, if not wholly removed. Mean- 
time, let us endeavor to form some idea of the consequences 
which flow out upon society from an overweening confidence in 
the efficacy of the voluntary principle. Facts “have recently 
come to light that appall the stoutest hearted. Those of us, 
who were in the habit of consulting the London police books for 
developments of crime, almost too. revolting to be read in the 
hearing of sensitive persons, were not prepared to recognize a 
similar condition of things in ourowncountry. Yet the exposure 
is out in all its hideous details, and it becomes us to meet the 
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facts like men of courage and resource, not like cowards who lack 
nerve to look great social evils steadily in the face. We refer 
to the last annual r+ port of the chief officer of police in the city 
of New York. It is an authentic record of juvenile idleness, 
vagrancy, vice, and crime. ‘Thousands and thousands of chil- 
dren are plunged into the grossest excesses. Many of them have 
parents, many of them are orphans, but nearly the whole of them 
are outcasts from home, or the recipients of home-vices that 
make them worse than outeasts. They have no idea of educa- 
tion even in its lowest form, never see the inside of a school-house, 
vegetate in the streets like poisonous plants, and take lessons for 
the State prison in brothels, gaming-houses, drinking-shops, and 
other haunts of crime. “ Their numbers,” says the Chief of 
Police, ** are almost incredible, and to those whose business and 
habits do not permit them a searching scrutiny, the degrading 
and disgusting practices of these almost infants in the schools of 
vice, prostitution, and rowdyism, would certainly be beyond be- 
lief. Left, in many instances, to roam, day and night, wherever 
their inclination leads them, a large proportion of these juvenile 
vagrants are in the daily practice ‘of pilfering, wherever opporta- 
nity offers, and begging where they cannot steal &c. In addition to 
which, the female portion of the youngest class, those who have 
only seen some eight or twelve summers, are addicted to immo- 
ralities of the most loathsome description.” This is an awful 
picture. Yet there is every reason to think it far short of the 
reality. The report states that, in eleven of the city districts, 
not less than three thousand children come within the description, 
and that two-thirds of them are girls, between eight and sixteen 
years of age. Buta more terrible fact must be known. Hun- 
dreds of parents absolutely drive their children into scenes and 
practices of crime, in order that they may idle away their time 
on the means thus secured. ‘To use the expressive language of 
the officer, who deserves lasting eulogy for his boldness in expos- 
ing the sins of the people, their parents sell the very bodies and 
souls of those in whom their own blood circulates, for the means 
of dissipation and debauchery ! 

We might extend our references to this report, but enough is 
shown to set thought in the right direction. What is fact in the 
city of New York, is fact in other great cities. Children are 
growing up in formidable numbers without any education what- 
ever, and the results are precisely what might be expected. If 
every city in the Union could have its uneducated children cata- 
logued, who would read the sum total of present and prospective 
iniquity fairly inferable from the long list of names, and dare to 
say that any school system is right w hich permits such a condition 
of things? The State of New York has a free school system. 
Vast sums of money are voted and expended every year to sus- 
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tain it in vigor and usefulness. School-houses are going up rapidly 
all over that great State. Their doors are thrown wide open to 
every child. On them, however, as on those of every other 
State, are written, ‘‘ YoU MAY COME IN OR YOU MAY STAY CUT, 
JUST AS YOU PLEASE.” School returns everywhere show that 
thousands please to stay out, and the police records of all cities 
show that they stay out only to be curses on society. If the children 
were compelled to attend school, or rather if their parents or 
guardians were compelled to send them to school, and this at an age 
early enough to become the proper subjects of the developing pro- 
cess, juvenile crime would cease to be one of the necessities of even 
large cities. In the majority of cases, certainly, the parents can 
be teachers. They, and not their offspring are responsible for 
what springs from ignorance, and they ought to be made to feel 
this responsibility every time the innocent victim of their cupidity 
or neglect, falls into the pit-holes of the law. Children, asa gen- 
eral thing, do not stay from school of their own accord. Truancy 
is far less common than is imagined. There is hardly a child 
living that may not, by timely parental effort, be made to love 
school, when the school is what it should be. ‘This is a momentous 
fact. Of the thousands of boys and girls in the city of New 
York, who are maturing their bodies and souls for every species 
of defilement, it is doubtful if one could have withstood the kind 
and loving advice of a mother who felt right in this respect. 
The law is bound to step in with its labor of love where the parent 
is delinquent, and at least endeavor to prevent the crime which 
otherwise it will be compelled to punish. 

The New York developments have produced a wholesome ex- 
citement in the public mind. ‘The pulpit has taken fast hold of 
the matter, and there can be little doubt that its warning tones 
will be heeded. ‘The press becomes eloquent under the wither- 
ing exposure, and its voice, if loud enough and stern enough, 
and uttered in the right direction, will bring legislators to their 
senses, and ensure something like proper action. Schemes to 
remedy the tremendous evil, now officially made known, are sug- 
gested, but there seems as yet to be a pusillanimous dread of 
taking the bull by the horns. All kinds of philanthropic influence 
are urged, and with strict propriety too; but the necessity of 
that only efficacious philanthropy, that which shall go into the 
houses and compel parents to deal justly by their children, is 
not yet urged home upon the people as it should be. Houses of 
industry are well. Houses of correction are well. Reform 
schools are well. Jails and State prisons are well. Humane 
societies, into whatever ramifications they branch off, are well. 
Our own State is alive with institutions of this kind. The annual 
reports of their officers demonstrate their usefulness. The legis- 
lature has done a great and good thing in its encouragement of 
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all such means of blessing the people. Yet, after all, the object 
sought is not attained, and this because the axe is not laid at the 
root of the tree. The fruit upon the branches is knocked off, 
and devoted to destruction, only after its deleterious qualities 
have done their work. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
nor can a bad tree bring forth good fruit. The injunction is that 
the last be cut down and cast into the fire. 

We have before us the last report of the Trustees of our State 
Reform School, and it shows that the State has done wisely in 
building up such an institution. It shows us many things of im- 
portance in this discussion. In the first place, the school is one 
of reform. Every child sent there, has done something to require 
reform. ‘The institution has been in operation but little over a 
year, and 334 boys have already found their way within its walls. 
On the first of November, there were 310 inmates, the maximum 
number it was designed to accommodate. We quote from the 
report : 


“Tt will be for the Legislature to decide, what further steps, if 
any, shall be taken to provide for the many fit subjects for such 
-an institution, which still abound in our midst, and most especially 
in the purlieus of our cities and large manufacturing towns. . 

We can, already, in looking over our three hundred boys, select not a 
few who are giving hopeful evidence that they have been stayed in 
their career of vice and crime.” 


The lines italicized show that not a few have given evidence 
of reform. So far, so good. They also show that other fit sub- 
jects abound, and that the buildings must be enlarged to accom- 
modate all who need reform. We say, let them be enlarged to 
any extent necessary to effect the object. But how much wiser 
it would be for legislators to go to work to remove all necessity 
for such an institution. If they would pass a law compelling 
every parent to place his children in the common schools at the 
proper age, or take it upon himself to educate them at home or in 
private schools, they would soon be able to number the Reform 
School among the things that were. 

Stubbornness is a principal cause of commitment to this insti- 
tution. One out of every three cases reported, comes under this 
head. The Superintendent says it covers many other crimes, 
and that, “* generally, there is more hope of reform in a lad guilty 
of some petty larceny, or even of a higher offence, than in the 
really stubborn child, made so by injudicious parental training. 
We are told further, % that many boys have been led into theft 
under strong temptations, frequently owing to parental neglect, 
who readily yield to wholesome discipline and instruction, and to 
the parental care exercised over them in the institution.” Again, 
it is stated that ‘“ one great cause of crime is truancy, and that 
the incorrigible truant, who has become familiar with horse-racing, 
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the bowling-saloon, theatrical exhibitions, and other similar places 
of amusement, debauchery and crime, is a most unfavorable sub- 
ject for reform.” These are stubborn facts, and they are not to 
be slighted in this discussion. If it be difficult to reform children 
who have become criminals from the causes assigned, it is the 
duty of legislators to see that stubbornness is eradicated, and 
truancy prevented, before either of these vices takes a worse form. 
Petitioners from different parts of the State are asking the legis- 
lature to establish a reform school for girls. This the legislature 
is bound todo. We wish the people would see a little further, 
and petition their law-makers to establish common schools on the 
true basis. 

Another important fact appears upon the report we are con- 
sidering. Of the 334 boys who have been committed to the State 
Reform School in the space of about a year, 320 were between 
the ages of seven and sixteen, and 166 were either foreigners or 
of foreign parentage. Now, it has been the policy of our national 
government to encourage foreign emigration, and it is not our 
intention to say a word against so philanthropic a policy. It is 
right that a free country, blessed with liberal institutions, should 
receive into its bosom the victims of oppression from other shores. 
Let them continue to come, as they are now coming, by tens of 
thousands almost, at a time, and let them spread over the broad 
land in all directions. There can be no danger in this policy, 
provided we are true to ourselves and to them. This mass of 
foreign ignorance must be taken, the moment it touches our 
shores, and converted as soon as may be into the instruments of 
good citizenship. A shrewd calculator has put the number of 
immigrants, that came here between 1790 and 1840, at some- 
thing over two millions, and it is known to every one who looks 
about him, that foreigners are now coming here faster than ever. 
Upwards of 200,000 arrived at New York during the last year. 
It appears from a census of Boston taken a few years ago, that 
about one-quarter of its population is foreign. Two-fifths of the 
whole population of the city of New York are foreigners, and 
this class composes one-eighth of that State’s population. What 
is still more important is the fact that, of 239,564 foreigners en- 
tered at the custom-houses of the United States in a single year, 
no less than 57,000 were under fifteen years of age. Here then 
is a fact for legislators to ponder. Instead of passing laws excluding 
these unfortunate beings, most of them at least, from the benefit of 
our institutions, let them devise a more practicable way than now 
exists, to Americanize them, and make of them good citizens. 
Of the 57,000 foreign children, who came to our land in one 
year, it is impossible to give the history. As they were not re- 
quired to attend school, and as the parents of a large proportion 
of them had no correct idea of the value of school education as 
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it is now understood, it may safely be inferred that thousands of 
them found their way, in process of time, into houses of correc- 
tion, jails, and State prisons. The returns of our own jails and 
houses of correction, for the last year, may furnish a clue to the 
mystery. The whole number of prisoners, exclusive of debtors, 
was a fraction below 10,000. Of these, 1,500 were under age. 
Another clue may perhaps be found in the returns from 
alms-houses for the last year. It appears that 24,892 persons 
have been relieved or supported as paupers to the State. There 
were 14,000 State paupers, and 10,000 of these were foreigners, 
mostly from England and Ireland. The causes of pauperism are 
now pretty generally known to be, in this country at least, within 
the control of correct educational influences. The habits of our 
foreign population, generally, are not such as to exempt the 
10,000 State paupers of that class from suspicion of ** injudicious ”” 
training, or something worse, in early youth. We do not know 
how many of these foreign paupers are children. Look at the 
subject in any light we will, the conclusion cannot be avoided, 
that forced education is the only remedy for the evils now so 
universally deplored. Its difficulties are many and great, but 
we believe that they can all be obviated, and an educational system 
established to meet the necessities of the case. We shall endea- 
vor to show how, at another time. 
Cambridgeport. F. 8. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


Bridgewater, January 24, 1850. 

Pursuant to a call issued by Messrs. Tillinghast, of Bridge- 
water, Jenks, of Middleboro’, Cornish and Hunt, of Plymouth, 
a large number of the teachers of Plymouth County, and of others 
interested in the cause of education, assembled at the Town Hall 
in Bridgewater, to consider the proposition of establishing a 
County Teachers’ Association; in accordance with a law of the 
Commonwealth, which provides that every such association shall 
receive $50 per annum from the State treasury, on certain con- 
ditions. 

At about 10 o’clock, A. M., the meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Tillinghast, of Bridgewater, and 8. L. Loomis, of North 
Bridgewater, was called to the Chair, and R. Edwards, Jr., of 
Bridgewater, was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Tillinghast and Messrs. Hunt and Cornish, of Plymouth, 
were appointed a committee to report a plan of organization. 
While the committee were preparing their report, remarks were 
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made by several gentlemen concerning the purpose for which the 
meeting had been called. The report of the committee was 
adopted after some little discussion, and the Association proceeded 
to elect officers for the ensuing year, as provided in the Constitu- 
tion just adopted. 

The balloting resulted in the choice of the following gentlemen 
to fill the various offices of the Association : 


President, 
N. TILLINGHAST, of Bridgewater ; 


Vice Presidents, 


Tuos. P. Ropman, of Bridgewater, 
W. R. ELtts, “ Kingston, 
Wm. ALLEN, “ KE. Bridgewater. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
R. Epwarps, Jk., of Bridgewater ; 


Executive Committee, 


J. W. P. Jenks, of Middleboro’, 

J. H. Hunt, “© Plymouth, 

A. H. Cornisn, “ - 

S. L. Loomis, “ N. Bridgewater. 


After the transaction of some further business, it was voted to 
adjourn to 1 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 

In the afternoon, the Association was called to order by the 
President, and the Secretary read the Journal of the morning 
session. Rev. Mr. Bradford offered a prayer, invoking the Divine 
blessing upon the deliberations of the day. 

The President here made some remarks of a cheering charac- 
ter. The gathering was much larger than he had anticipated. 
He was glad to see that so many were disposed to engage in an 
effort to elevate the profession of teachers in Plymouth County, 
for hitherto, the County had not, to say the best, been the fore- 
most in the cause of education. He had been a teacher in the 
County for ten years, and during that time there had been but 
one educational meeting, continuing for so long a time as two days, 
held in it. 

He would take the liberty of suggesting to the members of 
the Association, as subjects preéminently worthy of the attention 
of practical teachers, the two following questions: ‘ How may 
we excite in the minds of our pupils an interest in the studies 
which they are pursuing?’ And “ How can we best secure a 
proper and healthy state of public sentiment in our schools ? ” 

Mr. Colburn, of Bridgewater, submitted to the consideration 
of the Association, a form of petition, to be presented to the Leg- 

8 
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islature, asking that a knowledge of the principles of Physiology 
be required as an essential qualification in the teachers of the 
common schools throughout the State. On his motion the Exee- 
utive Committee was entrusted with the duty of presenting the 
petition to the General Court. 

Among the teachers assembled, there was perfect unanimity of 
expression in regard to the subject of this petition ; it was signed 
by all present. , 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, it was voted to invite all reporters of 
newspapers present, to take a seat at the table. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, voted to adjourn at 4 1-2 o’clock, 
and reassemble at 6 1-2, P. M. 

The Association then proceeded to listen to a lecture by the 
President, upon the subject of method in imparting instruction. 
It was of a very sound and practical character, the result of long 
and careful observation upon the effect of various modes of teach- 
ing. 

The points discussed were mostly illustrated from arithmetic, 
but the principles were of general application. Every arithmet- 
ical question, said the lecturer, is, in reality, based upon the 
principle of right, and the pupil should be required to recognize 
this principle in the solution of the question. He should con- 
template the relations of the persons or things concerned, until 
he sees clearly why, on the principles of justice and rectitude, 
he performed his operations, and obtains a given result. In this 
manner only shall we cultivate independence of thought in the 
pupil ; and prepare him to go forth into the world and to grapple 
with its realities. No answer should ever be received without 
proof, and the proof, properly presented, should be implicitly re- 
lied on; neither the answer in the text book, nor the decision of 
the teacher, should be admitted as a substitute for it, or be allow- 
ed to supersede it, 

After the lecture, followed an interesting and animated discus- 
sion of some of the principles advanced in it. This was in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the lecturer, who had invited the 
teachers present to express their opinions, fully and freely, upon 
all the topics considered. All seemed, however, to entertain, on 
the material points, views perfectly coincident with those advo- 
cated in the lecture. 

Besides the special topics of the lecture, other subjects were 
considered at some length in the discussion. Among these, the 
most prominent was the subject of text books. Some of these 
were criticized quite severely by some of the members, and de- 
fended by others. 

Greenleaf’s Arithmetic was spoken of with considerable free- 
dom. During the discussion, it was voted that all persons pres- 
ent be invited to participate in it. The debate was conducted 
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by the following gentlemen: Messrs. Rodman, of Bridgewater, 
Loomis, of North Bridgewater, Colburn, of Bridgewater, Hunt, 
of Plymouth, Colby, of Middleboro’, Stone, of Abington, Senter, 
of Abington, and Sanford and Edwards, of Bridgewater. So 
interested did the Association become in these proceedings, that 
the time of adjournment was postponed from 4 1-2 to 5 o’clock. 

On motion of Mr. Loomis, it was voted that no member speak 


in discussion longer than ten minutes at one time. 
Voted to adjourn. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President at 6 1-2 
o'clock, according to adjournment. 

Mr. Sanford, of Bridgewater, presented the following pream- 
ble and resolutions : 


Whereas the object of this Association is the mutual improvement 
of its members, in all those methods of instruction best adapted to 
develop the moral and mental powers of those pupils committed to 
their charge, and best suited to storing their minds with such knowl- 
edge as shall render them the best citizens: And, 

Whereas, in our opinion, that discipline which is least based upon 
corporal punishment and fear, and most based upon love and respect, 
and a high principle of right, is the only discipline which, as teach- 
ers, we should seek to establish in our schools: And, 

Whereas we believe that the best method of conducting recita- 
tions in our schools is, in many cases, misconceived by teachers, or 
so conceived as to defeat the usefulness of the exercise : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the discussion of this Association be directed to 
the two following topics : 

ist. The best method of establishing and sustaining such discipline 
in our schools ; 


2d. The best preparation for hearing recitations, and the best 
method of conducting them. 


On motion of Mr. Colburn, the preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hunt introduced the subject of a Teachers’ Institute in 
Plymouth County. He would like to know how many of those 
present could probably attend such an Institute, to be held some- 
where in the County during the ensuing spring. The further 
consideration of this subject was deferred until after the lecture. 

The song entitled ‘“* God speed the right,” was then sung by 
the “ Normal Choir,” in a chaste and impressive manner. 

After the singing, the President introduced to the Association 
Rev. B. Sears, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Education, who 
favored us with a sound and eloquent address upon the various 
agencies which influence the character of our schools. He dis- 
cussed, briefly, the importance of faithfulness on the part of com- 
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mittees and parents, in making the best use of the facilities 
afforded them by the State. The State, he said, can only assist ; 
the great burden of the work of training the young falls upon 
those immediately concerned. But the greater part of this 
truthful and stirring lecture was devoted to the most important of 
all agencies—that of the teacher himself. In the mere inteilect- 
ual part of his labor, the teacher has two kinds of work to do. 
He must develop the faculties of the pupil, and impart useful 
information to him. God has so kindly arranged the powers of 
the mind, and their relations to external things, that either of 
these two processes can best be carried on in connection with the 
other. In imparting instruction in any particular science, the 
teacher should begin with that fact which contains the germ of 
the science, and all future steps should be expansions or evolu- 
tions of the principle contained in the germ. No extraneous 
facts should be brought as an assistance to the course of induc- 
tion. ‘The whole superstructure should rest upon the first prin- 
ciple. By way of preparation for the faithful discharge of his 
duties, the teacher should study carefully the philosophy of the 
juvenile mind. He should mark the order in which the faculties 
develop themselves, and should shape the order of subjects in 
his instruction accordingly. 

At the close of his lecture, we were favored with another song 
by the choir. On motion of Mr. Loomis, the Association took a 
recess of ten minutes. 

Mr. Sanford moved that his resolution be considered to-morrow, 
the subject of discipline in the morning, and that of hearing 
recitations in the afternoon. This motion was carried. 

Mr. Hunt again brought up the subject of an Institute. Dr. 
Sears explained some of the circumstances concerning institutes. 
In many places, and generally in this part of the State, the peo- 
ple had received the teachers who assembled at the institute into 
their houses, free of charge, and considered themselves as “ get- 
ting the best of the bargain.” 

Mr. Rodman moved that a committee of one from each town 
be appointed, to correspond with a gentleman selected for the 
purpose, in regard to the number of persons in their respective 
towns who desire to attend an institute in the spring. On the 
passage of this motion, the following gentlemen were appointed 
on this committee : 


W. R. Ellis, Kingston; Andrew T. Magoun, Pembroke; A. H. 
Cornish, Plymouth; Harrison Staples, Middleboro’; William B. 
Edson, Duxbury ; John H. Bourne, Marshfield ; William Allen, East 
Bridgewater ; James Howard, West Bridgewater ; Charles H. Per- 
kins, Plympton; Charles W. Belcher, Scituate ; Perez Turner, 2d, 
Hingham; R. F. Copeland, Hanson; W. A. Stone, Abington; Mr. 
Tower, Hull; Thomas P. Rodman, Bridgewater. 
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All information to be addressed to J. W. Hunt, at Plymouth, who 
is Chairman of the Committee. 


Mr. Edwards moved that the Executive Committee be instruct- 
ed to enter into correspondence with the proper officers of the 
Associations in adjoining counties, on the subject of an annual 
meeting of all the Associations. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Voted, That the session to-morrow begin at 9 o’clock, and that 
the lecture be heard at 10 1-2, A. M. 

Voted to adjourn. 


MORNING SESSION, JAN. 25th. 


The Association was called to order by the President, and the 
journal of the previous day read by the Secretary. Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Rodman. 

The first topic in Mr. Sanford’s resolution of yesterday came 
up, and the discussion on it was of a very able character, and 
was conducted in the best spirit. 

On the subject of corporal punishment there was great unan- 
imity of opinion. It was universally conceded, that the services 
of this “‘ officer in the educational army,” should be dispensed 
with, whenever they can be, consistently with good order. It 
would afford the Secretary much gratification to report the debate 
in full, but his limits will not allow of his doing so. The partici- 
pators in it were Messrs. Rodman, Loomis, Sanford, Jenks, and 
Hunt. 

James Ritchie, Esq., of Roxbury, was, at the proper time, in- 
troduced to the Association by the President. He began his lect- 
ure by a humorous description of the house in which he attended 
school, and after thus putting every one in good humor, he passed 
to the consideration of graver subjects. He dwelt with very 
proper emphasis on the necessity of humility in the teacher. He 
should not be puffed up with his knowledge or importance; of 
this there is great danger, particularly in a retired community. 
It was a very interesting address, full of good thoughts, and these 
were put together with much skill. 

After the lecture, the whole Association united in singing 
“ Old Hundred,” and all seemed to drink in the spirit of deep 
reverence and adoration it breathes forth. The discussion was 
then resumed and continued with much interest till the time of 
adjournment. Rev. Mr. Brigham, of Bridgewater, and Mr. Col- 
by, of Middleboro’, with the gentlemen already mentioned, 
conducted the debate. 

Voted to adjourn to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

At 2, P. M., the Association was again called to order by the 
President, and favored by the choir with a song. The following 
tesolutions were adopted ! 
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By Mr. Colby; Resolved, That we consider it the duty of parents 
to visit frequently the schools where their children attend, as one of 
the best means of securing that hearty sympathy and codperation on 
their part, which the best interests of our common schools demand. 

By Mr. Loomis ; Resolved, That the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association tender its thanks to Mr. Tillinghast, Dr. Sears, and Mr. 
Ritchie, of Roxbury, for their able and deeply interesting lectures. 

By Mr. Hunt; Resolved, That we, the members of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association, tender our warmest thanks to the cit- 
izens of Bridgewater for the noble generosity, and hearty sympathy 
which induced them to throw open for our use, free of expense to us, 
their very pleasant and commodious Town Hall, and to receive us 
with their usual prompt liberality and kindness, without money or 
price, into their hospitable bomes. 

The second topic in Mr. Sanford’s resolution next came up ; 
on the best preparation for hearing recitations, and the best 
method of conducting them. On this question Dr. Sears was 
called out, and made some excellent remarks on professional 
reading. He recommended, first, the biography of eminent 
teachers ; second, general literature, with a professional eye ; 
third, history, with particular regard to the state of education in 
different countries, and at different times. This discussion was 
continued by Messrs. Rodman, Sanford and Senter, in an anima- 
ted manner. ‘The time for the departure of the cars brought the 
deliberations to » close. Nothing had been wanting to make the 
session interesting and profitable. 

Notwithstanding the rain and the bad state of the roads on 
Friday, the 25th, the hall was well filled through the day. The con- 
stitution was signed by 115 persons. We hope to have a still 
larger gathering at the next semi-annual meeting. 

Let the teachers of Plymouth County be faithful in sustaining 
their Association, and, through it, the great cause of Popular 


Education. 
RICHARD EDWARDS, JR., Secretary. 





WINDS. 


We are indebted almost exclusively to modern science for the 
light that has been thrown upon this department of physical geog- 
raphy. The philosophers of our own age have ascertained, toa 
great extent, the origin of the winds the principles which 
regulate and determine their course, and the important offices 
which they fill in the sublime system of nature. The grand 
outlines of a comprehensive system have been sketched; the 
principal ultimate laws have been established. A large amount 
of details, necessary to an accurate and minute analysis is 
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yet tobe furnished. These, however, by reason of the extensive 
arrangements made both in Europe and this country, for prose- 
cuting investigations, will be rapidly accumulated. 

We purpose in this article to present a brief abstract of the 
theory of winds and currents as developed in Guizot’s admirable 
treatise on ‘¢ The Earth and Man.” 

The disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere is the 
origin of the winds. This disturbance is effected by heat. A 
column or layer of air on being heated, is expanded ; the particles 
are rendered less dense, and they ascend. Cold air from adja- 
cent layers rushes in to supply their place, and this motion con- 
stitutes wind. This motion is gentle or violent, according to the 
intensity of the heat. Thus, in our latitude, on an island or the 
coasts of the ocean, we are refreshed during the hot days of sum- 
mer with the sea-breeze. The land being more readily heated 
than the sea, the atmosphere above the land becomes more highly 
rarified and ascends; the cooler air from the sea rushes to the 
coast to supply its place. On the contrary, the earth, radiating 
heat more rapidly than the water, soon becomes the coolest ; the 
atmosphere above the sea ascends and that from the land moves 
to supply its place ; this motion constitutes the land-breeze. 

By this same mode of reasoning, on a much grander scale, we 
arrive at the origin of those natural phenomena, the great auxili- 
aries of commerce, the trade winds. Let us for a moment sup- 
pose the earth to be stationary inits orbit. The atmosphere over 
its equatorial belt is subjected to the continual rays of a vertical 
sun; it, of necessity, becomes heated and expanded in a much 
higher degree than the adjacent layers, in the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. Here, then, we shall have an upward current 
of rarified air, and a horizontal current of cold, both from the north 
and south, coming to supply its place. Were the earth, then, sta- 
tionary we should look for a wind blowing from the north, and 
another from the south. But the earth revolves daily from west 
to east ; and this rotary motion causes these currents to deviate 
from their originally direct course. 

The speed of rotation at the poles, compared with that at the 
equator, is as nothing. A currentof air, therefore, starting from 
the polar regions, will meet with other layers, as it advances tow- 
ards the equator, possessing a rapidity of motion greater than its 
own. Its progress will accordingly be slightly retarded. This 
retardation gradually inclines the current coming from the north 
in a direction opposite to that of the earth’s motion, that is, to 
the south-west: the current advancing from the antarctic regions 
ig in the same manner inclined towards the north-west: these 
two currents, the one blowing from the north-east and the other 
from the south-east, uniting in the zone of the tropics, combine 
to form a wind blowing regularly from the east. And thus we 
have the great equatorial trade wind. 
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In the Pacific ocean, the trade wind blows uninterruptedly dur- 
ing the year from the western coast of America to Australia. 
The trade wind of the Atlantic, by reason of the proximity of the 
continents, is felt much farther to the north. In the Indian 
ocean, the interposition of the land interrupts and confuses the 
action of the regular trade wind. The currents here assume the 
form of periodical winds, or monsoons ; that from the south-west 
blowing from April to October, and that from the north-east 
blowing from October to April. 

The mass of heated air which rises over the regions of the 
tropics, on reaching the higher latitudes, possesses a rotary motion 
more rapid than that of the contiguous layers ; that is, it is a lit- 
tle in advance of the earth’s motion at each place. This produces 
a gradual inclination from the direct course north, which, at 
length, results in a regular wind blowing from the south-west in 
the northern hemisphere, and from the north west in the southern, 
which are known as the return trade winds. 

The influence of the winds on the climate and productions of a 
country is of vital importance. They moderate and soften the 
severities of the winter of the high latitudes, and alleviate the 
intense heat of their summers ; and thus equalize the temperature 
of the continents and oceans. ‘They are the distributors of rain, 
and bear on their wings the refreshing and fertilizing vapors of 
the sea, which, with unstinted bounty, they bestow upon the 
parched land. Regions remote from the sea-coast, and appar- 
ently destined by their location to remain merely barren deserts 
and heaths, by the regular and welcome visits of the winds, are 
made to bud and blossom with luxuriant vegetation. The study 
of the phenomena, attending the distribution of rain by the winds, 
is one of the most interesting in physical geography. We have 
space only to glance at some of the results of these investigations 
of philosophers, some of which, without a knowledge of these laws, 
would be accounted anomalies. 

South-west of the Andes of Bolivia, there is a long, narrow 
strip of land, on the very coast of the Pacific, known as the des- 
ert of Atacama. ‘“ Not a drop of water comes to refresh this 
thirsty land, though lying upon the sea-coast, and under the same 
latitude as the plains of Upper Paraguay, which is inundated 
with rain.””? On the coast of the Cambbean sea is the city of 
Cumana, which, thougb situated in “ the midst of the region of 
the tropics, where the rains are so abundant, in spite of its mari- 
time position, receives only eight inches of water, while very near 
it, a little farther south-east, in Guyana, there is a fall of more 
than two hundred inches.”’ The table-lands of California are dry 
and parched, while the valley of the Mississippi, much farther 
from the ocean, is visited by abundant rains. It is only by know- 
ing the laws which govern the winds that these exceptions can be 
accounted for. 
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